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Howard F. Ohm of Madison has succeeded Dr. Edwin E. Witte as 
chief of the Legislative Reference Library. Dr. Witte succeeded Dr. 
Charles McCarthy in 1922 and has given outstanding service to the state 
in this work. He leaves now to become professor of economics at the 
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of 1911, with the exception of the sessions of 1923, 1925, and 1927, as 
legislative draftsman and senior draftsman, and has thus had long serv- 
ice under both the preceding chiefs of the department. 
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BOOK WEEK ANNOUNCEMENT—1933 
November 12th to 18th 


Theme: “GROWING UP WITH Books” 


Emphasis from adult point of view, on the importance of giving all children 
wide and easy access to books: This means adequate community support of school 
and public libraries and the Week offers a new opportunity to arrange effective 
publicity locally for library services and library financial needs. 

The Book Week Headquarters office, in contacts with editors and organization 
officials, will endeavor to use every possible channel for propaganda against blind 
slashing of library appropriations. 

Emphasis from the children’s point of view, on the fun of reading. The infinite 
variety of books available on every vital interest that boys and girls have. Children 
of today are growing up into a new world where they will have more leisure than 
any previous generations of Americans have known, leisure that can be immeasur- 
ably enriched through the reading habit. 

Exhibits of “hobby” books, books linked with travel and history, books con- 
nected with the wonders of the mechanical age, the classics which should be part of 
the cultural heritage of every American child. 

Publicity Material: Striking new photographic poster, also leaflet giving ex- 
hibit and project suggestions for the Week, available from the National Association 
of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Book Week Reports. Remember to send an account of your celebration of the 
week for the BULLETIN. 





CATALOGING THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Ida M. Gangstad, Extension Division, University of Wisconsin 





The school librarian’s first function is 
to make her book resources available to 
the pupils and teachers. Whether the 
library is large or small, the chief in- 
strument through which these resources 
are made available is the card catalog. 
This is the “key” to the library. 

Cataloging is a branch of library work 
which is more or less technical, very im- 
portant and very far reaching. Unless 
it is done properly the whole service of 
the library will be crippled. 

To catalog a high school library does 
not require any new code of catalog rules 
—it requires an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the needs of teachers and 
students. It means that the cataloger 
must know something of the courses of 
study, the reading required of students, 
the number of students to be served, and 
other demands which are going to be 


made which the catalog can help in an- 
swering. 

The student users of the high school 
library catalog are more or less of the 
same age and intelligence. They us- 
ually look for short and quick answers 
to their problems. The more questions 
the catalog can answer the better it is 
for both pupil and librarian. It teaches 
the pupil self help in finding what he 
wants, a training that becomes especially 
helpful to him later on in consulting the 
public or college library catalog. 

Every catalog department should have 
its own code of rules. This may be on 
cards or in a well indexed note book kept 
for that purpose. Such rules may be 
compiled from Akers—“Simple Library 
Cataloging.” Such a code is an aid to 
the present librarian as well as to her 
successor and in high schools where li- 
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brarians frequently change is therefore 
doubly necessary. 

The code of cataloging now recom- 
mended follows the so-called “unit card 
system.” One standard card is made for 
each book, and this card is simply dupli- 
cated as many times as there are to be 
entries for the book. The author card 
is made in the correct form as a unit 
card; then all that is needed to make 
cards for the other types of entries are 
additions inserted above the author’s 
name. For the subject card insert the 
subject heading; for the title card insert 
the short title; etc. for all added cards. 

This method is especially advantageous 
for the high school library. The libra- 
rian can make the original main entry 
card, indicate through tracing on the 
back the added entries to be made, and 
may then turn over the typing of the 
duplicates with the specified added head- 
ings to an assistant or student helper. 
An assistant or student helper is quickly 
trained to type copies of such cards. 
These are then placed in the book and 
given to the librarian to see that they 
are correct before having them filed in 
the catalog. Efficieient helpers take 
pride in helping with this more technical 
work. 

What information is essential on the 
unit card? My answer is: 


(1) the best-known form of author’s 
name, the surname first, and cross 
references from any other well 
known form 

(2) title as on title page, omitting long 
explanatory title 

(3) edition if not the first 

(4) publisher (omit place) 

(5) date of publication (copyright date 
if given) 

(6) number of volumes if more than 
one; illustrations; portraits and 
maps 

(7) series note 

(8) contents and annotations 

I believe a title card is necessary for 


all fiction and useful for the majority of 
non-fiction. Subject cards and plenty of 
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analytics are, however, the most essen- 
tial. 

The smaller the collection of books 
the more we need analytics to bring to 
light every bit of useful information 
hidden in out of the way places. Collec- 
tive biography; collections of short 
stories, plays, orations, and essays; 
chapters here and there on special topics 
all need analytical entries. In the index 
part of Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries with its Supplement to 
date, many analytics are included, and 
this is a good guide to follow for every 
high school catalog. You will, however, 
want to add many others. 


The selection of suitable subject head- 
ings is perhaps the most difficult phase 
of the cataloger’s work. Sears’ List of 
Subject Headings for the Small Library 
is very helpful, but this must be added 
to and changed to fit local needs. Choose 
the most specific heading in its simplest 
term. Here again Part II of the Stand- 
ard Catalog is a splendid aid. For new 
current subjects it is well to have at 
hand a discarded recent issue of the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodicals. The 1931 
Supplement to Standard Catalog includes 
as an added innovation a list of the sug- 
gested subject headings to be used for 
each book. This follows the plan of the 
Booklist. _ 


The new cumulated edition of Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries is 
to be out in 1932, and according to re- 
ports this will give suggested subject 
headings under each title listed in Part 1 
in addition to the dictionary index of 
Part II. This will be a very useful ad- 
dition for the cataloger of the small high 
school. For Wisconsin it will replace 
the old “1917 list” which was so very 
helpful in suggestion subjects and ana- 
lytics for each book there listed. 

Many “see” cross references are 
needed, referring from all possible varia- 
tions of the term selected. Cross refer- 
ences to related subjects are, however, 
apt to be irritating and even confusing; 
rather add more subject cards. 

If the present catalog contains items 
and headings out of date, why not 
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change them at once? It seems to me 
that so often old catalogs have many 
obsolete headings which are no longer 
practical. This probably applies to pub- 
lic libraries more than high schools but 
every catalog needs to undergo a “weed- 
ing out” occasionally. 

Absolute accuracy and consistency can- 
not be overemphasized in making the 
catalog. You are making an alphabeti- 
cal index to the books in your library 
which should answer: what books by 
any given author are owned; what titles 
are owned; what information on any 
subject is available. If one cannot de- 
pend on its accuracy, it becomes almost 
useless. This applies particularly to 
spelling, filing, author, and title entries 
and call numbers. 

Some important tools and aids which 
every high school librarian should have 
are: 


1. First she needs a typewriter—even if 
she is not a typist, this saves much 
time and effort. 

2. Akers—Simple Library Cataloging 
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3. Sears—List of Subject Headings for 
Small Libraries 


4. Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 


5. Children’s catalog of 4100 books, ed. 
by Sears; 1930 ed. (4th ed.) 


6. Wisconsin school library list 


Mix these aids with good judgment 
and practical common sense and the task 
of cataloging will not be the “bugbear” 
that so many seem to consider this work. 
The result will be a simple and efficient 
tool which every pupil and teacher will 
use and appreciate. 

Under present conditions the greatest 
obstacle facing the librarian in our 
smaller high schools is her lack of time 
for this work. This situation is difficult 
to remedy now when every school board 
demands curtailment of expenses to the 
limit. Under these circumstances it be- 
comes especially important to organize 
the work of cataloging as efficiently as 
possible and to make more use of willing 
library apprentices. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Forward and Back 


“Life can only be understood back- 
wards; but it must be lived forwards” 
says Aldous Huxley in Texts and pre- 
texts. The professionally forward-look- 
ing librarian today is constantly inter- 
preting present conditions in terms of 
the past. Eyes are necessarily kept on 
the budget but not to the extent that 
there will be any chance of missing any 
of the “white hyacinths” along the way. 
A backward look and a forward stride is 
the motto in this new era for libraries. 

It is exciting to realize that a new 
school year is before us; that through 
the doors of our public libraries will pass 
throngs of men, women and children 
carrying thousands of books which we 
have selected and set out for them, that 
many others will spend hours in the li- 


brary with the magazines which we have 
placed on the racks for their enjoyment 
and profit. 

It is stimulating to reflect that the in- 
stitution which we serve supplements 
the work of the school and the church; 
that it offers encouragement to many 
not reached by either of these; that it is 
available many hours when the others 
are closed; that it attracts men who de- 
pend on it to keep them in line with their 
jobs as well as those whose only recrea- 
tion at present is reading. 

The library is confronted with a great 
challenge. As never before, it is neces- 
sary to keep our feet on the ground and 
head in the clouds, profiting by the ex- 
perience of the past, full of anticipation 
for the possibilities which the future 
holds for us in the enrichment of the 
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lives of those who support the institution 
which we serve. 

Essae M. Culver, Secretary of the 
Louisiana Library Commission, has de- 
fined library service as follows: 


“Library service may be defined as 
‘that something within the library with- 
out which the library is but a clutterer 
of the earth.’ It is that which collects, 
classifies and indexes books so that they 
may be of use to the scholar and stu- 
dent. It is making knowledge avail- 
able, then, you may say. Yes, it is that, 
but it is more. It is that which gives 
an equal chance to every man, woman 
and child to give himself an education. 
Then it is opportunity, you say. Yes, 
but it is more than opportunity. It is 
that which helps the artisan to improve 
his skill and the business man to over- 
come obstacles. Then it must be infor- 
mation. Yes, but even more. It is that 
which impels men and women to noble 
undertakings. It is inspiration then. 
Yes, and more. It is that something 
which fills the leisure hours of thousands 
of people. Then it’s recreation. Yes, 
it is knowledge, information, inspiration, 
recreation and it is greater than all these 
combined, and its extent is limited only 
by the vision of the librarian and the 
type of library.” 


Library Spirit 


The following excerpt from a letter 
written by a branch librarian to Mr. 
Phelan of the Chicago Public Library 
might suggest points for librarians who 
would like to check up on the interest 
which the patrons show toward the li- 
brary. 

“There is an unusual amount of com- 
munity interest and pride, and the li- 
brary is given its share of consideration. 
The patrons, with very few exceptions, 
are alert to its needs and problems as 
their generous gifts of usable magazines 
and books bear witness. They are cour- 
teous and considerate of the staff and 
also of the book stock, as the infre- 
quency of mutilation shows. They are 
also observant and do not hesitate to re- 
mark on the appearance of the branch; 
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new posters, plants, pictures, etc. All 
in all, it is a most satisfying community 
from a librarian’s viewpoint, because 
there is an appreciative response to 
everything we do for our public, and 
very few complaints or displays of un- 
reasonable grouchiness.” 


Publicity 


“The purpose of library publicity, as I 
see it, is to interpret library dollars in 
terms of library use and to interpret 
reading in terms of human interest and 
needs,” said Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Ros- 
sell in her talk at the library conference 
at Joliet, Illinois. “Mere information is 
not enough. We need to have imagina- 
tion ourselves — social imagination if I 
may term it so—and we need to appeal 
to the imagination in others. Please let 
me add hastily that the advertiser’s 
imagination which blandly ignores the 
truth is farthest from my thoughts. It 
is rather the imagination which clarifies 
facts which I believe may profitably 
transform our publicity from a mere in- 
formation service to a successful service 
of interpretation . .. The form of pub- 
licity in keeping with these times you 
will notice has been mentioned indirectly 
—the newspaper story and the poster, 
humanized and graphic; the personal 
contact of the librarian and library 
trustee; the timely but not necessarily 
costly exhibit within or without the li- 
brary. 

“As far as frequency in publicity is 
concerned, I promised you just one sen- 


tence. It is not original, but it is im- 
portant: “A little at a time — and 
often.” 


Libraries and Local History 


That the public library has a definite 
responsibility toward the community in 
collecting and making accessible local 
history material was recognized as early 
as 1904 by Dr. Shambaugh of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa. He men- 
tioned as some of the things worth 
keeping: 
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1. Files of the local newspapers and 
sets of periodicals and journals published 
in the community 

2. Official publications of the town 
and county in which the library is lo- 
cated (e.g. city ordinances, school laws, 
and reports of county officers) 

8. Local town and city directories 


4. Announcements, programs, proceed- 
ings, etc., of all local historical, literary, 
scientific, political, philanthropical, edu- 
cational, fraternal, and religious clubs 
and organizations 

5. Books, pamphlets, articles, etc., 
written by men and women who live in 
the community in which the library is 
located 

6. Photographs and autographs and 
autograph letters of prominent citizens 

7. Clippings relative to the local com- 
munity 

Our State Historical Society has set a 
high standard in the matter of making 
permanent the vast amount of material 
pertaining to the history of the state but 
even so there is material which each pub- 
lic library can find in its own environ- 
ment which would never become acces- 
sible to the larger agency. No library 
is too small to begin to collect and pre- 
serve such material. It is gratifying to 
see the collections of such material which 
have been made by some of our small 
libraries. 


Selection of Books 


The Library purchases two kinds of 
books. In the first group are those 
needed for informational and cultural 
purposes. It embraces much of the non- 
fiction, including reference and technical 
books and the best of the fiction. Most 
of the books in this group are used year 
after year, and their absence leaves a 
permanent gap in the collection. 

The other group includes the less dis- 
tinguished novels—those which fall short 
of being real literature. Embraced in 
this group are many of the detective and 
mystery stories, “Westerns”, and other 
types of the lighter fiction whose chief 
value is recreational. While they serve 
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a good and legitimate purpose, they 

have relatively little permanent value. 
There should seem little doubt that the 

greatest reduction should be made in 

this latter class of books. 

—CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH, 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


“The Library expects to buy somewhat 
fewer books than usual this summer for 
the busy season in the fall and winter 
to come, and we need not expatiate upon 
the reasons for our economy. But we 
can make virtue of a necessity by exer- 
cising stricter discrimination in our 
choice, and closer study of the needs of 
our constituency, so that our new acqui- 
sitions shall be quite the most significant 
publications in all branches of literature. 

“Then, our patrons, in turn, can make 
books go furthest by cheerfully accept- 
ing our new limitation of four books to 
an individual, and exercising that care 
appropriate to the fragility which pub- 
lishers insist must characterize their 
product.” 

—PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY 

QUARTERLY BOOKLIST, Summer 1933. 


Books at Work 


“The wide sphere of usefulness to 
which a library book is put is evidenced 
by the many readings through which it 
goes” says Mr. John A. Lowe in the an- 
nual report of the Rochester Public Li- 
brary. “A book on a private library 
shelf may boast two or possibly three 
readings. It is not unusual for a public 
library book to be borrowed as many as 
a hundred times. In other words, what 
citizens of Rochester get for the money 
expended in public library service may 
be realized by a comparison of public 
library costs with the costs of a similar 
number of books bought. The average 
cost of books bought for the Rochester 
Public Library is $1.50. During the last 
12 months 2,842,056 volumes were circu- 
lated. If instead of borrowing each of 
these books from the library, our bor- 
rowers had purchased each of them at 
the store even at the cost mentioned 
above, Rochesterians would have paid 
for books $4,236,084, or approximately 
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$44.92 for each registered borrower. It 
cost Rochesterians $243,395.81 to main- 
tain the entire public library in 1932, or 
$2.56 per registered borrower. But in 
addition to this, every person in the city, 
whether a card holder or not, had the 
privilege of reading and studying in the 
library and of having his puzzling ques- 
tions answered as well as enjoying all 
the numberless services that the library 
renders.” 


Real Economy 


If budgets must be balanced, if taxes 
must be lessened, if the nationwide riot 
of extravagance is to be halted (and the 
answer to each is yes), it is not by such 
petty economies as worrying schools and 
libraries, systematizing the purchase of 
newspaper clippings, washing windows 
half as often, abolishing paper cups (to 
cite a few of the items upon which the 
economy committee of another state 
lately patted itself vigorously on the 
back). What New York spends on its 
State Library, its work of library en- 
couragement and extension, is less than a 
third of one per cent of the Education 
Department’s budget. A few telephones 
cut out, cheaper letter heads, fewer auto- 
mobiles, are in the large merely futile 
gestures. The things that really count 
in fiscal reform, state and national, are 
the BIG items, big, injudicious, waste- 
ful, inappropriate grants. It is through 
the elimination of such items that taxes 
can be reduced and budgets balanced, 
and with greater fairness and logic, than 
by reducing the salaries, the morale, 
and the working effectiveness of em- 
ployees, some of whom are underpaid, 
few of whom are overpaid, and none of 
whom has ever had additions to a pre- 
war salary anywhere equal to the in- 
creased cost of living or to the higher 
wages, salaries, bonuses, etc. which have 
prevailed in recent years. 

—NEwW YoRK STATE LIBRARY, ONE 

HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


Simplified Routine 


Miss Marie Thomas, librarian of the 
Soulard Branch (St. Louis Public Li- 
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brary) where the Detroit Charging Sys- 
tem has been in use since May 1930, says 
in her report: 

“For years it has been my ambition to 
have more time for real library service, 
and to eliminate routine as far as pos- 
sible. The Detroit System was tried 
and the results exceeded my expecta- 
tions. I have been on the floor in the 
adult room several hours each day, dur- 
ing the past year, which has enabled me 
to give the necessary intensive service 
to high school students and others de- 
siring help. Individual instruction has 
been given in the use of the card cata- 
log, the Readers’ Guide and other li- 
brary tools. Whether this has contrib- 
uted to the tremendous gain in adult 
circulation is a moot question. What- 
ever the cause, the adult issue which used 
to be one-third of the total is now 47 
percent.” 





The Detroit Charging System in modi- 
fied form, has now been installed at all 
branches after successful experimental 
operation of a year or more at two of 
them.—ST. Louis PUBLIC LIBRARY AN- 
NUAL REPORT, 1932-33. 

“In an effort to simplify routine and 
at the same time to improve expert book 
service and advice to the public by the 
trained librarians, charging desks in 
three branch libraries have been recon- 
structed, made smaller and more con- 
venient; and clerks have been put at the 
desks to perform routine tasks, thus re- 
leasing the librarians for floor duty and 
information service of all sorts. So far 
these experiments are highly successful. 
At the George Bruce Branch a six 
months test of an electric charging ma- 
chine has shown encouraging results.” 
—REPORT OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY, 1932. 


Suggestions from North Dakota 


If you have any clever ideas on how to 
(a) get volunteer help in your library; 
(b) raise funds; (c) increase the circu- 
lation of older books; (d) or effect econ- 
omies, please write us about them. Such 
an exchange of ideas is mutually help- 
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ful. 


are: 
a: 2 
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Some that have been mentioned 


Let the Boy Scouts get their merit 
badge in book binding through 
work done at the library. 


. Invite in board members or club 


women interested in the library 
to help with mending or clerical 
help. Perhaps the gathering can 
assume enough of a social aspect 
to justify a cup of tea. 


. One library keeps a rummage sale 


on “tap” and accommodates the 
rural buyers whenever they come 
to town. 


. Another gathers old magazines, 


sorts them into small packages 
and sells them for a nominal 
sum. If issues are consecutive, 
a volume is tied together. 


. Unused rooms in the building are 


rented for special or regular oc- 

casions. 

Select a small group of books from 
your collection that the following 
slogan might help to circulate. 
Early Novels of Present Day 

Writers (such as) Wharton, Ethan 

Frome; Tarkington, Alice Adams; 

Cather, My Antonia. 

Books You Have Always Meant 
to Read (such as) Eliot, Adam 
Bede; Hawthorne, Scarlet letter; 
Austen, Pride and prejudice; Roose- 
velt, Letters to his children; Green, 
History of the English people. 

Great Novels of the World (such 
as) Russia—Tolstoi, Anna Karen- 
ina; England — Hardy, Return of 
the native; Sweden— Hamsun, 
Growth of the soil; Poland—Sien- 
kiewicz, With fire and sword; China 
—Buck, Good earth; Spain — Cer- 
vantes, Don Quixote; Germany — 
Sudermann, Dame Care. 

Books about Books (such as) 
Becker, Adventures in reading; 
Becker, Books as windows; Van 
Dyke, Companionable books; Aus- 
lander & Hill, Winged horse 
(poetry.) 

Love Stories: Johnston, To 
have and to hold; Brush, Colonel’s 
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opera coat; Allen, Kentucky car- 
dinal; McCutcheon, Graustark; 
Hope, Prisoner of Zenda; Ford, 
Honorable Peter Sterling; Ford, 
Janice Meredith. 

Mystery Stories: Bronte, Wuth- 
ering Heights; Doyle, Sherlock 
Holmes; Collins, Moonstone; 
Buchan, Three hostages; Green, 
Filigree ball; Rinehart, Man in 
lower ten. 

High Adventure—Those who de- 
mand only “Westerns” may be in- 
terested in: 

Travel adventure: Halliburton, 
Royal road to romance; Thomas, 
With Lawrence in Arabia; Luck- 
ner, Sea devil. 

Biography: Cody, Autobiog- 
raphy of Buffalo Bill; Custer, 
Boots and saddles; White, Daniel 
Boone; James, Lone cowboy; 
Stuart, Letters of a woman home- 
steader. 

Aviation: Lindburgh, We; 
Wilkins, Flying the Arctic. 

Deep Sea Life: Edie, I like 
diving; Ellsworth, On the bottom. 

d. 1. Put non-fiction on rent shelf. 

2. Fewer days open but longer hours. 

3. Use daylight hours as much as pos- 
sible. 

4. Magazines through gifts (if you 
can depend on getting them regu- 
larly). 

5. Postage added to all notices sent 
out. 

—NorTH DAKOTA LIBRARY NOTES 

AND NEws, Sept. 1933 


For the Vertical File 


Houghton Mifflin announce four new 
pamphlets for distribution to librarians 
at a mailing cost of ten cents each. 

One of these, a personal sketch of 
Gamaliel Bradford, celebrates the publi- 
cation of “The Journal of Gamaliel Brad- 
ford” which Van Wyck Brooks has 
edited. It was written by Dale Warren 
and recently reprinted from The South 
Atlantic Quarterly where it first ap- 
peared in January. In the booklet there 
is included a complete bibliography of 
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all the characters which have appeared 
in the many Bradford titles. It is of 
particular value to people trying to read 
all they can of certain historical charac- 
ters. 

Another pamphlet is an interesting 
discussion of The Author, His Book and 
His Publisher. It contains a brief out- 
line of Houghton Mifflin Company meth- 
ods which have been found efficacious in 
the publication and sale of books. 

Elsie Singmaster, by Dayton Kohler. 

John Muir, Friend and Interpreter of 
Nature, 1838-1914, by Linnie Marsh 
Wolfe. 





The University of Wisconsin, through 
its Extension Service, has issued the fol- 
lowing publications which will be useful 
to most libraries: 


Planning and planting the home garden. 
Cire. 253. Jan. 19338. 

Home Gardens. Circ. 254. Mar. 1933. 

Baking the 4-H way. Special circular. 
Apr. 1933. 

Making tailored garments. 
cular. Dec. 1982. 

Business methods for Wisconsin women, 
2 parts. Special circular. Dec. 1932. 

Furniture renovation, 2 parts. Special 
circular. May 1933. 


Special cir- 


Vermont Experiment 


Those librarians who were fortunate 
enough to hear about the Vermont Li- 
brary Experiment at the Midwinter 
meeting will be pleased to hear that be- 
cause of good planning, thrift and some 
good fortune, Miss Wead will be able to 
continue for several months longer. 
Space has been offered the work by the 
University of Vermont, eliminating of- 
fice expense. The territory has been en- 
larged, giving additional towns the ad- 
vantage of the service which includes 
somewhat more intensive assistance than 
that offered by the Commission—advice 
on administrative problems, help in book 
selection, book loans from the Bock Car, 
mending assistance, financial advice, 
cataloging help, talks on new books, etc. 
This is exactly the kind of service which 
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our Commission extends to the libraries 
in the state and we rejoice with Vermont 
that it is possible to extend over a longer 
period such valuable aid. 


Who Uses the Library? 


“The Librarian of the Riverside 
Branch (New York Public Library) 
made an interesting study, during ten 
weeks, of 1,000 new adult registrations. 
Of these 447 were men and 553 women. 
Of 695 who give their ages, 155 were in 
their teens, and 17 above sixty. Almost 
every conceivable occupation was repre- 
sented, except the clergy (perhaps all 
the clergy of the neighborhood already 
belonged to the Library). The two 
largest groups were students and house- 
wives, with the unemployed a large third 
group. However, there were a goodly 
number of teachers, actors, musicians, 
writers, lawyers, artists, waiters and 
brokers. One boy gave his age as seven- 
teen and his occupation as broker, which, 
as the librarian says, ‘may or may not 
account for the stock market conditions.’ ” 
—BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, May 1933. 


Contented Living 


“It is interesting to me how much con- 
tented living has come to us from this 
depression. We know we can not go far 
afield, so we find rich pleasures at our 
very doors. We, for instance, the friend 
with whom I live and I, have a Dickens 
evening every week. Another friend, an 
English woman, reads Dickens to us de- 
lightfully. Then the out of doors is 
beautiful almost everywhere. We enjoy 
that on week-ends particularly. So even 
if one’s plans for Europe have gone 
‘agley’ there are compensations,” writes 
a librarian from the western coast. 


I have sometimes dreamt that when 
the Day of Judgment dawns and the 
great conquerors and lawyers and states- 
men come to receive their rewards—their 
crowns, their laurels, their names carved 
indelibly upon imperishable marble—the 
Almighty will turn to Peter and will say, 
not without a certain envy when He sees 
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us coming with our books under our 
arms, “Look, these need no reward. We 
have nothing to give them here. They 
have loved reading.” — Virginia Woolf, 
in THE SECOND COMMON READER. 


Do You Want? 


Mrs. Fred Risser, 109 W. Main St., 
Madison, Wis., would be glad to give to 
any library excellently bound volumes of 


Century Magazine, Nov., 1897 to Oct., 
1904 (except Nov., ’98-Apr., ’99 vol- 
ume missing) Vol. 33-46 (35 missing.) 

Scribner’s magazine, Nov., 1875 to Apr., 
1879. Vol. 11-17. 


“Sweet Herbs” 


A six page leaflet on “Sweet Herbs” 
was prepared by Charles E. Brown of 
the State Historical Museum at Madison 
for summer session use. Copies may be 
obtained from the author at ten cents 
each. 


By Radio 


With more than a thousand municipali- 
ties in default and others in serious dan- 
ger, the subject of the sixth You and 
Your Government series is of immediate 
and vital interest. The Crisis in Munici- 
pal Finance is the title of this series of 
nineteen programs, to be heard over a 
nation-wide National Broadcasting Com- 
pany network—WJZ, New York and af- 
filiated stations from coast to coast, 
every Tuesday evening, at 7:15 p. m. 
Eastern Standard Time, beginning Oc- 
tober third. 

Murray Seasongood, former Mayor of 
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Cincinnati, and C. A. Dykstra, City Man- 
ager of that city, reputedly the best gov- 
erned municipality in the Country, will 
open the series with a discussion of “The 
Financial Plight of the Cities.” There 
are nineteen broadcasts in the list and 
with one exception all are devoted to the 
pressing problem of local finance. 

Raymond Moley, Dean Isidor Loeb of 
Washington University, and Dean Wal- 
ter J. Shepard of Ohio State University 
will discuss “Individual Rights and the 
NRA” in a special program, December 
twenty-sixth, to be broadcast from the 
meeting of the American Political 
Science Association in Philadelphia. 

These programs are sponsored by the 
Committee on Civic Education by Radio 
of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education and the American 
Political Science Association. 'The Com- 
mittee on Citizens’ Councils for Construc- 
tive Economy of the National Municipal 
League is cooperating in their presenta- 
tion. 

The You and Your Government pro- 
grams have been on the air for nearly 
two years. They are non-partisan and 
impartial in their presentation of timely 
information on governmental affairs. 
They are widely used as discussion topics 
in clubs and civic groups and in the 
schools and colleges as supplementary 
instruction in classes in government. 

The new series will include round 
table discussions, a dramatic sketch, in- 
terviews, and addresses. The broadcasts 
will be available in printed form from 
the National Municipal League, 309 East 
34th Street, New York City. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The ’Round the Circle items in this issue are due almost entirely to the co- 
operation of librarians of the state. Either letters or clippings or both were sent 
by them and made the continuing of the “exchange of ideas,” and the recording of 
Wisconsin’s library activities a possibility. We wish to thank Mrs. S. B. Poukey, 
Cumberland; Dorothy Perry, Rice Lake; Marjory Landt, Wisconsin Dells; Aileen 
MacGeorge, Stevens Point; Blanche Trilling, Menasha; Esther Venne, Tomahawk; 
M. Louise Hunt, Racine; Mrs. Freda Meller, Boscobel; Mrs. Mary E. Cushman, 
Reedsburg; Martha B. Merrell, Superior; Celia Hauck (for Miss Stratman), Dodge- 
ville; Mrs. Maude Shunk, Menomonee Falls; Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Amery; Ella D. 
Kneeland, Galesville; Mrs. Harry Stoker, Owen; Clara L. Lindsley, Waupun; Dagny 


Borge, Wisconsin Rapids. 


state who will, we know, continue to make this department worth while. 


Amery. The librarian reports several 
new book donations. 


Ashland. A George E. Lewis me- 
morial library will be established at 
Northland College as a result of action 
taken by the Alumni Association. The 
death of Mr. Lewis former librarian was 
noted in the July Bulletin. 


Boscobel. Mrs. Meller’s letter in addi- 
tion to the account the “Old Settlers’ 
Photo Cabinet” gives some idea of the 
interest in the weekly paper’s feature 
of the “Old Timers’ Column.” She says: 
“At the present time the editor of our 
weekly paper is featuring an ‘Old Tim- 
ers’ Column? Anyone interested may 
contribute to it. It is proving a real 
success and it brings many people to the 
library to see the photographs. I plan 
to make a scrap book of these clippings, 
which will be good Boscobel History in 
the years to come. We hope to have as 
many photos of the women pioneers also 
and will have a cabinet for these.” 

The following is taken from the “Old 
Timers’ Column”: 

“A majority of people have a hobby 
of some nature which they foster and 
steadily pursue. The late Louis B. Ruka 
had a hobby and it was a most praise- 
worthy one. Greatly interested in the 
early history of Boscobel, his native city, 
he took delight in conversing with early 
settlers and several decades ago he con- 


And in advance we thank all the other libraries of the 


Ed. 


ceived the idea of collecting photographs 
of old-timers and prominent citizens of 
Boscobel and vicinity. As a result of 
personal effort he obtained likenesses of 
278 of these early settlers and personages 
of note, many of whom were conspicu- 
ously identified with the development of 
city and county. 

“It was no small task to obtain this 
extensive assortment. Lots of folks are 
reluctant about having pictures taken 
and in many instances Mr. Ruka to ac- 
complish his purpose would take a sub- 
ject by the arm on the street, accompany 
him to the studio, see that the likeness 
was secured and pay for the production 
out of his own pocket. But it was his 
hobby and the perseverance he mani- 
fested was a characteristic. The photo- 
graphs are nearly all of a uniform size 
and the owner had a container made in 
sections which displayed the collection 
admirably. For a number of years it 
was an attraction at the State Bank of 
Boscobel and also at the Boscobel Fair. 
After his death Mrs. Ruka preserved the 
highly prized exhibit at her home and 
subsequently evinced exemplary gener- 
osity in presenting it to the public 
library where it is conveniently arranged 
in a dust proof cabinet and- here the 
public can view the wonderful assem- 
blage of pioneers at any time the library 
is open. 

“There are scores of old timers whose 
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portraits do not appear in the group. 
Many moved away and Mr. Ruka was 
unable to secure in every instance that 
which he coveted. The cabinet will ac- 
commodate additional pictures and the 
librarian and others interested in the 
project request that relatives and friends 
of pioneers not included make an effort 
to supply photos if possible.” 

Mrs. John Blaine was made a member 
of the library board last spring to fill the 
unexpired term of Susie Favor who mar- 
ried and will reside in California. Mrs. 
J. Evans Barnett was appointed to fill 
the place of Mrs. C. Menkhausen. Mrs. 
Menkhausen has been a member for six 
years. She has been unable to attend 
the meetings for the past two years. In 
recognition of her value to the library 
board, she was made an honorary mem- 
ber. 


Cumberland. The librarian very effec- 
tively gives the public through “Library 
Notes,” something about the interesting 
articles in the library’s current periodi- 
cals, as well as what reviewers are say- 
ing about the new books, as they are 
added to the library. 


Preparatory to the opening of school 
an inventory was taken with the help of 
a few high school girls. 

Mrs. Poukey writes of the travel tour 
she took this summer, including Century 
of Progress, Niagara, New York City, 
and Washington, D. C. 

The Cumberland Advocate in a recent 
issue in writing about the progress of 
NRA support says: “The first woman 
in Cumberland to sign the president’s 
agreement, addressed to employers, was 
Mrs. S. B. Poukey, who on August 16 
secured and signed this agreement as an 
evidence of her loyalty, and under para- 
graph I of that document is, at her own 
expense, giving employment at the li- 
brary to young people not old enough to 


work in industrial establishments. Sa- 
lute our librarian!” 
Dodgeville. A complete inventory, 


checking of records, and various other 
activities incident to reorganization took 
place at the Dodgeville public library, 
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June 21 to July 21, under the direction 
of Celia Hauck of the recent graduating 
class. Miss Stratman newly appointed 
librarian worked under Miss Hauck. 

During the same period physical im- 
provements were carried on, the room 
being completely redecorated, shelving 
added, and necessary repairs. A low 
table and appropriate chairs for children 
have been added. 


Eau Claire. The demand for books on 
how to make things has been especially 
noticeable according to Miss Olsen. In- 
formation was supplied on prospecting, 
shoe repairing, furniture making, tan- 
ning of leather, gardening, ginseng cul- 
ture, frog raising and on many other 
things. 


Galesville. The librarian’s annual re- 
port published in full in Galesville Re- 
publican gives a splendid idea of the in- 
crease in circulation and use. Not less 
important but not to be measured in fig- 
ures is the detailed account under a di- 
vision of the report named “Library Ac- 
tivities.” These activities include such 
things as the notes of welcome written 
to high school, grade, and Gale College 
teachers at the beginning of the school 
year; the bulletin board on which during 
the past year there were 43 changes 
made; special exhibits of books in the 
library as well as at the Trempealeau 
County fair, and also in windows of 
various merchants; observation of Good 
Book Week; instruction given by the li- 
brarian to 8th grade pupils on the use 
of the library, etc. The report closes on 
a high note: 

“As we close one year’s work in the 
history of the Galesville Public Library, 
and begin another, may we bear in mind 
the thought expressed by Andrew Carne- 
gie when he said that ‘the public libraries 
of this country give to its people an op- 
portunity to lay up intellectual capital 
which cannot be impaired or depreciated. 
Intellectual capital cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. It cannot be 
weighed. It cannot be counted. The 
success or failure of any community de- 
pends directly upon the intellectual de- 
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velopment of its citizens. In this de- 
velopment the public library plays an 
important part.’ ” 


Greenwood. The library has had the 
National Geographic bound from 1916 
to the present year. 

The librarian writes: ‘We have just 
completed our inventory, and find we 
have 3,432 books of which 1,544 are non- 
fiction, 917 children’s books, and just 9 
that we cannot account for. In the last 
year we loaned 20,563 books. There 
were 1,460 mended during the year.” 


Manitowoc. Through an appropriate 
book exhibit the Century of Progress is 
made more understandable by the oppor- 
tunity given to library patrons of becom- 
ing informed on the purpose and inter- 
ests of the Exposition as well as on the 
history of Chicago. In addition a unique 
exhibit recalls the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893: 

“A gay poster catches the eye of the 
patron as he pauses to examine the dis- 
play, which boasts a newspaper pub- 
lished at the time of the Columbian Ex- 
position. It describes in detail the pa- 
rade and inaugural ceremonies of the 
opening day. Modern readers will be 
interested in this souvenir of by-gone 
journalism as contrasted with contem- 
porary news columns. The paper was 
saved for posterity by the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred W. Meyer, who were among 
the local visitors in ’93. There is, too, 
an album of the old exposition buildings, 
lent by Mrs. Earle Tower, who recently 
discovered it in an obscure book shop. A 
Columbian half-dollar adds a financial 
note. No special commemorative coin 
has been minted thus far for the 1933 
fair.” 


Menasha. The early summer records 
of the librarian continued to show the 
library’s gain in circulation and use. 

In June the Menasha Garden club had 
a flower display at the library, and the 
use of garden books exhibited was 
marked. 

Menomonee Falls. The yearly report 
of the librarian shows an increase of 28 
per cent in circulation. 
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Owen. Mrs. Harry Stoker has re- 
signed as librarian and has moved to 
Waukesha where Mr. Stoker has ac- 
cepted a position. Mrs. Stoker has been 
librarian at Owen for eleven years. She 
is succeeded by Mrs. Maisie Johnson. 


Racine. A letter from O. S. Rolfe, 
Captain Inf. (DOL) Commanding, to 
Miss Hunt tells about the donation of 
the Racine public library, and the Com- 
pany’s appreciation, written from Fed- 
eral Forestry camp, Three Lakes, Wis- 
consin: 

“We received your shipment by freight 
of books and magazines and have started 
cataloging and installing them on im- 
provised shelves in the orderly tent. The 
books will be lent out for weekly periods 
while the magazines may be borrowed for 
three days. 

“A careful check-up reveals that every 
magazine and book sent us can and will 
be beneficially utilized. Some of these 
we have already tendered to our CCC 
neighbor, Company 645, an organization 
carrying fifty-seven Racine men on its 
roster. 

“By taking pains to see that this read- 
ing material is carefully handled and re- 
turned, at the conclusion of the six- 
months period we will be in a position 
to pass it on to some other organization. 

“We feel grateful for the important 
favor accorded us, and we shall feel 
much more so as time goes by and the 
members find the enjoyment so commonly 
discovered in reading interesting books.” 

An account of Racine’s Book Giving 
week is written up in the Library Jour- 
nal for July, page 606. Nearly 4000 of 
the books received were found suitable 
for library use; one-half of the re- 
mainder was sold for waste paper, the 
other half for contagious disease hos- 
pitals. It was particularly appreciated 
that the Hi-Y boys themselves suggested 
the campaign after an announcement in 
the local paper stated that the Library 
board would be glad to receive books 
from citizens. Miss Hunt writes: “We 
feel that the by-products of the cam- 
paign were fully as valuable as the books 
themselves.” 
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Reedsburg. “Arrangements have been 
made for the public library to furnish 
books for the use of the patients and 
staff at the Municipal hospital. The 
first consignment consisted of 16 copies 
of fiction; 4 copies of poetry; 3 copies 
of travel; 5 copies of biography; and 4 
copies of miscellaneous. 

“These groups will be changed from 
time to time and an effort made to send 
a variety so that each taste may be sat- 
isfied.”—Times, May 26, 1933. 

There was a special week during the 
summer designated as “Book Giving” 
week. The library continues to give 
publicity to the need of book donations. 
“Each book used will be given a book 
plate, with the name of the giver, pasted 
on the inside of the front cover. Give 
such books you will be proud to see your 
name in.” 


Rice Lake. Early in the summer the 
librarian in “Library Notes” extended 
the library’s greetings “to the 60 young 
pecple who were graduated from our 
high school last week,” and made an ap- 
peal to them by reprinting Mr. Ranck’s 
article “Don’t be a quitter: a little 
story from life for life is our message 
for you,” an eloquent plea for continu- 
ing education through the public library. 

Detailed publicity was given in “Li- 
brary Notes” to the University of Wis- 
consin press bulletin sent free to libraries 
of the state, published each week and 
containing articles concerning the uni- 
versity, faculty and students, as well as 
important economic and social informa- 
tion of the state. 

Residents of Rice Lake read on an av- 
erage seven books apiece during the first 
half of 1933. In addition 1,220 maga- 
zines were loaned during the same 
period. Circulation for 1933 was ahead 
of the first six months of last year by 
2,782. The growth in the use of the 
library since 1930 shows a gain of 14,151, 
or 59 percent. 

On July 8 a new record for summer 
reading was set when 367 books were 
loaned, exceeding the former summer 
daily record made July 23 of last year, 
by 65. 
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An interesting exhibit of sixteen varie- 
ties of moss and lichens, collected and 
arranged by Mrs. Dan Skrupky was on 
display at the Library during the first 
two weeks of July. 

The second annual Flower Show, spon- 
sored by the Rice Lake Garden Club was 
held at the Library July 28. Ninety- 
eight entries were made, including ex- 
hibits by junior gardeners. Besides 
flowers from Rice Lake gardens entries 
were made from Long Lake and Colfax. 
Mrs. Hine’s charming book The arrange- 
ment of flowers was on display at the 
desk, and the recent government pam- 
phlet How to control ragweed was 
mounted near a pot of ragweed as a part 
of the Garden Club’s project to eradicate 
this pest from Rice Lake. 


Stevens Point. The library received 
during the summer a gift of books from 
the Fortnightly Club. The librarian 
continues her weekly list of accessions 
to the library with a brief comment on 
most of them, and a longer account of 
one perhaps which has particular dis- 
tinction such as Nora Waln’s The house 
of exile. 


Superior. Because of its historical 
value, as well as its tribute the following 
is quoted from the Superior Telegram 
for August 2, 1933: 


“C. H. Sunderland, who has been an 
officer of the Superior library board 
since its collection consisted of only 60 
books, has relinquished his position as 
president of the board, but will con- 
tinue as a board member until his term 
expires in July, 1934. 

“Mr. Sunderland was recently suc- 
ceeded as president of the board by Mrs. 
J.-A. Campbell. 

“The public library board was organ- 
ized by the city council in 1888, when 
Mr. Sunderland was appointed a mem- 
ber and subsequently elected secretary 
under I. W. Gates, the first chairman. 
Mr. Sunderland has been a member ever 
since, having been continually reap- 
pointed by the different mayors in of- 
fice since that time. 

“In an interview the veteran board 
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member observed that his continual re- 
appointment was an indication that he 
was either a very good politician or not 
one at all. 

“He and Henry S. Butler are the only 
two members of the first library board 
alive today. The first board consisted 
of Mr. Sunderland, Mr. Butler, W. D. 
Dwyer, J. C. A. LeBlane, S. E. Tubbs, 
W. D. Vernan, James Bardon, H. E. 
Ticknor, Mr. Gates and B. L. Treestone, 
librarian. Mr. Ticknor was the first 
vice-president. 

“The present library was not the first 
in the city, Mr. Sunderland recalled. In 
1850 there was one in East End or Old 
Town, but the present system started out 
in ’88 with 60 books, a few chairs and a 
stove, all housed in the old Masonic 
building on Tower avenue between Fifth 
and Sixth streets. 

“According to Mr. Sunderland’s recol- 
lections, the library was later moved to 
the Northern block, located on Tower 
avenue near Eighth street, where read- 
ers’ concentration was not infrequently 
broken by the clatter of railroad traffic 
under the reading room’s window. 

“The next step of the institution be- 
fore settling down finally in its present 
building in 1902, was the office building 
on Broadway and Hammond avenue, now 
used as the city hall. Equipment was 
later again shifted to the building now 
used by the Odd Fellows, on Twelfth 
street between Ogden and Tower ave- 
nues. The final step was to the present 
building. 

“Through all these changes, Mr. Sun- 
derland has been actively interested in 
the welfare of the institution.” 

Appropriate resolutions were adopted 
by the Board expressing appreciation of 
the “continued service and interest of 
Charles H. Sunderland through 45 years 
of membership.” 


Tomahawk. The following is taken 
from the Tomahawk Leader: 

“May 7, 1934, will be the 25th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Toma- 
hawk free public library, and at a regu- 
lar meeting of the Library Board on 
Monday evening, it was decided to begin 
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preparations for the observance of this 
event. 


“The library, we understand was orig- 
inally the outgrowth of one of the 
women’s clubs of this city at an early 
date. The first funds for the work were 
secured by donations and memberships 
at 50 cents per year. The need of such 
an institution was so evident however, 
that the city took over the work under 
the guidance of a board appointed by 
the mayor and this has been continued 
since. 

“From a very meagre beginning, the 
list of books has increased to more than 
6,000 volumes. All the better known 
magazines are subscribed for and each 
year has seen a steady growth and es- 
pecially during the past two or three 
years during the economic depression, 
the number of volumes withdrawn has 
increased many times. 

“Just what the program for the ob- 
servance will be will be worked out in 
the next few months. It is considered 
that during this anniversary a ‘book 
shower’ will be held in which time any- 
one who has good volumes of books, not 
now on the shelves of the library, may 
donate these volumes to the library. 

“Surely a library is one of the indis- 
pensables of any city’s community life, 
and the library board during all these 
years has bent every effort to make this 
institution fill its requirements in this 
city.” 

Miss Venne writes: “We have been 
keeping ahead of last year’s circulation 
records although May and June were our 
dullest months. There has also been an 
increase in the children’s circulation 
which to me is encouraging as there had 
been a decided decrease in recent years.” 


Waukesha. Carroll College. Eleanor 
Jane Ganfield has been appointed libra- 
rian of the college library. 


Waupun. The librarian writes that a 
new steel nine-drawer filing case for the 
shelf list is a recent acquisition. It was 
made at the prison. 

Regarding the cooperation received 
from the local paper she says: “The 
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newspaper people clip two or three cop- 
ies of our column for me every week, 
one of which I paste in my publicity 
scrap book.” In addition Miss Lindsley 
says: “It will be easy for me to enclose 
these in an envelope and mail them to 
you. I will mail these about the middle 
of the month in time for publication in 
case you find anything you would like 
to print.” 

The column to which Miss Lindsley re- 
fers is “Book Notes and Library News.” 
This is a regular feature, and keeps the 
public extremely well informed not only 
concerning the books added to the li- 
brary but also their particular distinc- 
tion. In addition interesting items about 
the local library, as well as about libra- 
ries and library progress in general are 
a part of the news of this column. 


Wisconsin Dells. It was decided at a 
meeting of the library board that during 
July and August a variation of the hours 
open would be adopted. Instead of the 
usual two hours open each evening, the 
library was open from 10 to 12 each 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday morning. 
Story hours were a feature of the sum- 
mer, each Friday morning. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Miss Borge writes: 

“Mrs. Laura May Corrigan of London, 
England, who lived in this city some 
years ago has given $10,000 to nine in- 
stitutions of the city, the library receiv- 
ing $1000. Two churches, the local Red 
Cross, the hospital, the school board, the 
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cemetery association, and public and 
private relief were the other recipients. 
There are no strings attached to the 
gift. It came at a time when we needed 
funds very badly, as we have money 
tied up where it cannot be cashed for 
some time, and were practically down to 
our last penny in our checking account 
at the bank. You may imagine how we 
are rejoicing! But we are going to 
spend it slowly as we do not know what 
the city council may do to the library 
when it makes up the budget for next 
year. That will be done next month I 
think. So for the present we are only 
buying a hundred dollars’ worth of es- 
pecially needed replacements. 

“We have joined the NRA. The last 
A. L. A. Bulletin made the statement 
that private libraries came under the 
NRA and that there was some doubt 
about libraries that were partly sup- 
ported from private funds, such as our 
endowment. The Board were in favor of 
it; it looks well when practically every- 
one else in the community is affected by 
it; and it gave us a good excuse to raise 
the pay of one part time worker to the 
NRA minimum wage. As we already 
had a 389 hour week no other changes 
were necessary, though when the library 
code is worked out at the Chicago meet- 
ing I hope it will contain a provision 
about the maximum hours that may be 
spent in working in any one day. We 
have two nine hour days for each full 
time worker.” 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


American Library Association, Book 
Buying Committee. Replacement list 
of fiction. 1933. 77p. A. L. A. pa. 
75c. 016.8 


The Book Buying Committee of the A. L. 
A. under the chairmanship of Carl L. Can- 
non has prepared this useful list of fiction 
best worth replacing in public libraries. 
Reprints and publishers’ series are listed 
at the end and there is a section on Speci- 
fications for library reprints, covering size, 
paper, type, etc. Printed by offset process 
and bound in paper. 


Drury, F. K. W. What books shall I 
read? 1933. 3827p. Houghton, $2.50. 
028 


“An adaptation revised and enlarged for 
American readers of ‘Books and reading’ 
by W. E. Simnet.” In two parts: Reading 
and the use of books, and Survey of litera- 
ture, with extensive book lists and ample 
index. The product of a librarian’s pen, it 
will have many uses in the library, for ref- 
erence, reader’s advisory, club, and school 
use. 


Gertrude Gilbert, ed. Library 
and its home. 1933. 588p. Wilson, 
$2.75. 022 


Reprints of articles and addresses show- 
ing the changes in library buildings from 
the pioneer days in library history to the 
present. American libraries, large and 
small, branch, college and university, Inte- 
rior arrangement, Heating, lighting & 
ventilation, Stacks & shelving, and Equip- 
ment are among the subjects treated by 
authorities along the particular lines. 


Drury, 


Sawyer, Harriet Price. The library as 
a vocation. 1933. 484p. Wilson, $2.75. 
023.5 


The development of Librarianship can be 
traced in these papers and addresses which 
have been written from 1879 to date. Li- 
brarianship as a vocation, the various 
fields of library work, training agencies of 
different types, A. L. A. Board of education 
for librarianship and the placement problem 
are some of the subjects which receive con- 
sideration. This is the last volume in the 
Classics of American Librarianship series. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Mackay, Charles. Extraordinary popu- 
lar delusions and the madness of 
crowds. new ed. 1932. 724p. Mc- 
Kay, $6. 133 


Why human beings have behaved as 
they have, and some of the popular falla- 
cies which have swayed the actions of men 
are discussed in this book. It is a _ re- 
print of the 1852 edition. Religious matter 
appearing in the edition of 1841 that was 
deleted is now obtainable in pamphlet form, 
to accompany this edition. The work might 
be useful as a supplement to other books of 
allusions. 


MacCulloch, J. A. Medieval faith and 
fable. nd. 345p. Marshall Jones, 
$4. 270.3 


“It is not a history of the middle ages but 
it tries to show what men thought or be- 
lieved or said or did regarding many 
things, which, if not wholly medieval, are 
yet characteristic of the period.” (Preface) 
The material is treated under large subjects 
and made accessible through an_ index. 
Foreword by J. G. Frazer. 


Sociology 


Beard, Mary R. ed. America through 
women’s eyes. 1933. 558p. Macmil- 
lan, $3.50. 396 


A selection from the writings and expres- 
sions of opinon of women on all of the ma- 
jor events and periods of American history, 
showing not only what they thought of 
these passing events but also the part they 
had in shaping them. A thread of com- 
ment by the author ties the whole together 
and gives it the unity of her own point 
of view. Admirable for women’s clubs, for 
supplementary material in Home Economics 
courses, etc. 


Blackett, Sir Basil P. Planned money. 
1933. 201p. Appleton, $1.50. 332.4 


A plan for price control through an irre- 
deemable currency within control of the 
central banks of each country. The author 
is one of the foremost English financial 
experts. 
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Borsodi, Ralph. Flight from the city. 
1933. 194p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 
330.1 


Mr. Borsodi’s theories about the economy 
and comfort of living in the country were 
expressed in This ugly civilization. (BUL- 
LETIN, May ’'33). The present book is a 
more practical discussion of the subject 
based on the experience of his own family. 
An excellent book for any reader with the 
back-to-the-land urge. 


Boucke, O. Fred. Europe and the Amer- 
ican tariff. 1933. 1638p. Crowell, 
$1.50. 337 
A new and well worked out argument for 

the maintenance of high protective tariffs. 

The best available statement of the pres- 

ent-day case for protection. 


Heermance, Edgar L. Can business gov- 


ern itself? A study of industrial 
planning. 1933. 265p. Harper, $3. 
330.1 


A study of the functions of trade associ- 
ations in industrial planning which is pe- 
culiarly timely in view of the enactment of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


Huntington-Wilson, F. M. Money and 
the price level. 1933. 221p. Century, 
$2. 332.4 


The thesis of this book is that the most 
effective way to restore the general price 
level is through the remonitization of sil- 
ver through international agreement. The 
author is a former assistant secretary of 
state of the United States. 


Irwin, Inez Haynes. Angels and ama- 
zons, 1933. 5381p. Doubleday, $2.50. 
396 


Sponsored by the National Council of 
Women, this history of American women in 
the past 100 years is one of the books in- 
spired by the Century of Progress. Educa- 
tion, Organization, Temperance, Suffrage, 
Entrance to professions, are some of the 
lines of advance traced. 


See Booklist 30: 8 Sept. ’33. 


Kendrick, M. Slade. Taxation issues 
1933. 147p. Harper, $1. 336.2 


Loosely connected essays on fundamental 
taxation problems by a Cornell professor. 
Scholarly and suggestive; well worth the 
price. 
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Killough, Hugh B. and Barrington Asso- 
ciates, Inc. The economics of market- 
ing. 1933. 608p. Harper, $5. 380.12 


A text book for a college course in mar- 
keting. Very well done. 
See Booklist 30: 8 Sept. ’33. 


Laughlin, J. Laurence. The federal re- 
serve act: its origin and problems. 
1933. 400p. Macmillan, $3.50. 332.1 


An account of the background and pas- 
sage of the federal reserve act by one of the 
principal participants, plus a criticism of 
the theory that the federal reserve board 
can control prices by increasing the paper 
money in circulation. 

See Booklist 30: 8 Sept. ’33. 


McCaw, Malcolm. Fifty ways to save 


money. 1933. 145p. Longmans, 
$1.50. 339.4 


In addition to Christmas clubs, Provident 
societies and Credit unions, this practical 
little book discusses various ways of saving 
thru ‘‘coin games,” cutting down the mileage 
on the car, the home work shop, the kitchen 
garden, rewards and fines, and other simple 
and sometimes amusing systems. For any 
library. 


Pierce, Bessie Louise. Citizens organi- 
zations and the civic training of 
youth, 19338. 428p. Scribner, $2. 

342.73 


A study of the activities of such varied 
and often conflicting organizations as the 
American Legion, the National Council for 
the prevention of war, the Ku Klux Klan, 
the Knights of Columbus, The Girl and Boy 
Scouts, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
Utilities, the W C. T. U., in influencing the 
public schools. Of interest to educators. 
Extensive bibliography and index. 

See Booklist 30: 9 Sept. ’33. 


Science and Useful Arts 
Barber, Edith M. What shall I eat? 


1933. 106p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 
613.2 
Brief, intelligent chapters on diet and 


health, evidently collected from syndicated 
material. 


Daglish, Eric Fitch. The dog owner’s 
guide. 1933. 2438p. illus. Morrow, 
$2.75. 636.7 


The author, known for his studies of bird 
and animal life, more especially for his 
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beautiful wood-cut illustrations, has prepared 
a practical book for dog owners, with chap- 
ters on feeding, breeding, rearing and train- 
ing, exhibiting, ete. Five chapters on 
breeds give careful histories and descrip- 
tions of a wide variety, with plentiful illus- 


trations, both wood engravings and line 

drawings. 

Gleeson, Gertrude. London zoo. 1933. 
3238p. illus. McBride, $2.50. 590 


Covering an unusually broad field, includ- 
ing animals, birds and reptiles in its scope, 
with anecdotes and information well com- 
bined and excellent illustrations, this is a 
good addition to the books in its class. 


See Booklist 30: 19 Sept. ’33. 


Miner, Leroy M. S. The new dentistry. 
1933. 219p. Harvard, $2. 617.6 


Treating dentistry as a phase of preven- 
tive medicine, the author, dean of the Den- 
tal School of Harvard university, begins 
with a chapter on the Early history of den- 
tistry and then discusses Dentistry as an 
art or craft, Dentistry as a specialty of 
medicine, Oral infection, Diet and the teeth 
and The future of dentistry. Originally 
delivered as lectures at the Lowell Insti- 
tute. 


Moseley, Edwin Lincoln. Other worlds. 


1933. 2381p. illus. Appleton, $2. 523 


An excellent popular handbook on 
astronomy by an author who has the teach- 
er’s gift of imparting information. Clear 
and simple, well illustrated and indexed. 

See Booklist 30: 11 Sept. ’33. 


O’Leary, Paul M. Corporate enterprise 
in modern life. 1933. 125p. Harper, 
$1. 658.1 


A short study of the abuses of corporate 
financing as revealed in the present de- 
pression, with suggestions for radical changes 
to remedy the situation. Well done, at least 
on the critical side. 


Pack, Arthur N. Forestry: an eco- 
nomic challenge. 1933. 161p. Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 634.9 


The best and most’ up-to-the-minute 
treatise on forestry in its public aspects. 
Of peculiar importance to Wisconsin be- 
cause of the great interest in the subject in 
this state. 


See Booklist 30: 11 Sept. ’33. 
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Sheard, Charles. Life-giving light. 
1933. 174p. illus. Century, $1. 535 


The Director of Biophysical research for 
the Mayo Foundation writes a series of es- 
says on light and life and their relation- 
ships, touching on the development of il- 
lumination in a chapter on Candles—and 
other lights; on the human eye in Light- 
receiving stations; on ultra violet and other 
rays in Beyond the reds and blues, etc. 
Popular but not written down. 


Ullman, Egon V. Diet in sinus infec- 
tions and colds. 1933. 155p. Mac- 
millan, $2. 616.2 


The author, a Viennese physician, ad- 
vances some new theories of diet in rela- 
tion to colds, but in general his emphasis 
is on such things as fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and whole wheat breads. Contains 
some interesting recipes. 


Literature 


Benet, William Rose, ed. Fifty poets, 
an American auto-anthology. 1933. 
1538p. Duffield, $2.50. 811.08 or 821.08 


Fifty American poets were asked to con- 
tribute the favorite from their own works 
to this anthology. Brief comments on their 
reasons for the choices and the unexpected- 
ness of some of the selections make it 
unique among anthologies. 


See Booklist 30: 13 Sept. ’33. 


Drinkwater, John. Shakespeare. (Great 
lives) 1938. 122p. Macmillan, 75¢. 
822.3 


John Drinkwater who writes as a drama- 
tist and theatrical producer, says “I have 
attempted to report as simply as I could 
what Shakespeare has meant to a working 
man of letters. For this purpose I have 
kept my mind steadily on the plays in the 
living environment of the stage for which 
they were created.” A worthwhile addition 
to the Shakespeare collection of any 
library. 


Lee, Lawrence. Summer goes on. 1933. 
64p. Scribner, $1.75. 811 or 821 


Sensitivity to the moods of nature in his 
own country is one of the qualities that 
this Virginian brings to the writing of poe- 
try. A few lyrics of unusual beauty and 
the title poem, a brief narrative, are out- 
standing. For the library that is still buy- 
ing poetry. 
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O’Brien, Edward J. ed. The best short 
stories: 1933. 3865p. Houghton, 
$2.50. 808.3 


Much like the other volumes in its gen- 
eral tone and makeup this annual collec- 
tion, which appears for the first time with 
the Houghton Mifflin imprint, covers the 
period from May 1 to December 1, 1932. 


Thayer, Mary Dixon. Sonnets. 1933. 
8389p. Macmillan, $1. 811 or 821 
A collection of distinctive sonnets, many 


of them of 2a deeply religious nature re- 
printed from the Commonweal and other 
Catholic magazines. 


Biography 


Agar, Herbert. 
1933. 337p. 


The people’s choice. 
illus. Houghton, $3.50. 
920 


A book about the presidents, giving a 
chapter or a portion of a chapter to each, 
from Washington to Harding. Gives in 
each case a biographical sketch, a summary 
of the events of the administration and an 
estimate of the man and the political phil- 
osophy he represented, and underneath it all 
runs the theory that, with a few notable 
exceptions, the extension of democracy has 
meant a lowering of the caliber of men in 


public office. Ends with Harding’s death. 
Benson, E. F. King Edward VII. 1933. 
307p. illus. Longmans, $3. 


921 or 942.08 


Readers of As we were, the author’s ad- 
mirable book on Victorian England, will 
look forward to this life of Edward VII, as 
prince and king. Frank and outspoken on 
all of Edward's failings, but sympathetic 
too, showing how his early education, which 
suppressed all his natural tastes and abil- 
ities, influenced his life. 


Bradford, Gamaliel. The journal of Ga- 
maliel Bradford. 1933. 560p. Hough- 
ton, $5. 921 


A work of unusual interest. For some 
fifty years, from the age of 19 when ill 
health forced his withdrawal from Har- 
vard, up to his death in 1932, Gamaliel 
Bradford kept a daily Journal in which he 
recorded his reading, his thinking, his writ- 
ing and mental development. Readers who 
knew him only in the later years of his 
life when success came to him, will find 
here a picture of his whole life as reveal- 
ing as one of his own psychographs. The 
range of his reading in early youth is par- 
ticularly impressive. 
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Bernard. Dickens (Great 
Macmillan, 75¢ 
921 


The relating of the events of Dicken’s 
life to the characters in his books makes 
this an interesting work for readers of the 
novels. Published in a series of brief but 
scholarly biographies imported from Eng- 
land. Other literary biographies now avail- 
able in the series are: 

The Brontes, by Irene Cooper Willis. 

George Eliot, by Anne Freemantle. 


Darwin, 
lives) 1933. 1365p. 


Ponsonby, Arthur. Queen Victoria. 
(Great lives) 1933. 141p. Macmil- 
lan, 75¢. 921 or 942.08 


With emphasis on Queen Victoria as a 
monarch and on the events of her reign, this 
provides an excellent brief life for the 
reader who wants something less brilliant 
than Strachey and less weighty than the 
other biographies. 

The series of Great lives also includes: 

Gladstone, by Francis Birrell (921). 

Wesley, by Bonamy Dobree (921). 

Charles II, by John Hayward (942.06). 


Winwar, Frances. Poor splendid wings. 
1933. 4138p. illus. Little, $3.50. 920 


The Atlantic prize for a book of non-fic- 
tion went this year to a work about the 
Rossettis and their circle. Beginning with 
the formation of the Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood, the author widens the circle to take 
in nearly all of the important figures of the 
time in literature and art, the Carlyles, 
Browning, Tennyson, George Meredith, 
Whistler, Whitman, Swinburne, as well as 
Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites. Splendid 
illustrations and a good index. 


History and Travel 


Abbot, Willis J. Watching the world go 
by. 1933. 358p. illus. Little, $3. 
917.3 


In a pleasantly informal style the editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor writes of 
his, long life as a journalist, recording 
many unusual and often picturesque ex- 
periences, from his interview with Jeffer- 
son Davis at the time of Grant’s death to a 
discussion on the subject of liberty with 
Mussolini. The political conventions from 
1880 on are entertainingly described. 


Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, Hitler’s 
reich. 1933. 73p. Macmillan, $1. 
914.3 


A vigorous denunciation of the Nazi 
movement in Gemany combined with a clear 
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analysis of its origins and political signi- 
ficance. By the editor of Foreign Affairs. 


The cruise of the 
illus. Harper, $3. 
910.4 


The story of a round-the-world cruise. 
The Zaca, a cruising yacht built on the 
model of a Newfoundland Bank fishing 
schooner, left San Francisco for a voyage 
among the South Sea islands, to which 
most of the narrative is devoted, altho the 
cruise continued by way of Singapore, Suez 
and Panama. Not at all sensational, 
rather matter-of-fact, but inspires con- 
fidence in the authenticity of the author’s 
observations. 


Crocker, Templeton. 
Zaca. 1933. 3381p. 


Holand, Hjalmar R. Wisconsin’s Bel- 
gian community. 1933. 105p. Door 
co. Hist. Soc., Sturgeon Bay, $1.50. 

977.5 


This monograph is not only important 
as a record of one of Wisconsin’s unique 
settlements, it is also interesting for the 
glimpses it gives of pioneer heroism and of 
the survival of European folk customs into 
our own time. It may be news to many 
that Wisconsin’s Belgian community is the 
largest rural settlement of this nationality 
in America. Mr. Holand, author of Old 
Peninsula days, and The Kensington stone 
(BULLETIN Mar. ’32) is well known as a 
local historian. 


Kluckholm, Clyde. 
1933. 271p. illus. 


Beyond the rainbow. 
Christopher, $3. 
917.8 


To the foot of the rainbow (BULLETIN 


Nov. ’27) told of the author’s first explor- 
ing adventures in the Southwest. In this 
book he continues the story, recounting 


four attempts to reach Wild Horse Mesa. 
Although uneven in writing, it gives the 
true “feel” of the country. Has local in- 
terest, as the author and several of his 
companions were Wisconsin university stu- 
dents or graduates. Price seems high. 


O’Sullivan, Maurice. Twenty years 
a-growing. 1933. 303p. Viking, $2.50. 
914.15 


The simple, unaffected tale of a_ boy’s 
growing up on one of the Blasket islands 
off the west coast of Ireland, written with 
the native charm of Irish speech. Boyish 
pranks, country pastimes, story telling, 
mackerel fishing, wakes and weddings, de- 
partures for America and elsewhere are its 
substance, 
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Terry, T. Philip. Terry’s guide to the 
Japanese empire, including Chosen 
(Korea) and Taiwan (Formosa). 1933. 
799p. maps. Houghton, $5. 915.2 


“Japan is making such rapid progress 
that a guide book which is not changed 
every year quickly becomes obsolete,” we 
read in the foreword to this revised and 
augmented edition. Much valuable, quickly 
accessible information is packed into its 
pages. 


Mexico before Cor- 
tez. 1933. 298p. illus. Scribner, 
$2.50. 972 


An excellent review of early Mexican life 
and culture that makes a desirable supple- 
ment to the many recent popular books on 
Mexico. Well illustrated, largely from 
specimens in the Field Museum. 

See Booklist 29: 307 Jun. ’'33. 


Thompson, J. Eric. 


Fiction 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter. Miss Bishop. 
1933. 3387p. Appleton, $2. 


This story follows in outline the life of 
Ella Bishop, teacher, from the time of her 
entrance as a freshman at Midwestern Col- 
lege until her retirement after fifty years of 
service. Cheated of love and personal hap- 
piness she gives her life to others, bring- 
ing up, first the daughter, then the grand- 
daughter of the pretty, shallow cousin who 
had taken her lover from her. A theme 
which might have been developed more 
richly. 


Allen, Hervey. Anthony Adverse. 1933. 
1224p. Farrar, $3. 


This long novel, which has been heading 
the lists of best sellers in recent months, 
runs its way thru 1200 pages of history, 
philosophy and adventure, giving a_ re- 
markable panorama of the world in the 
Napoleonic era. Some readers will find it 
tedious, but all will be impressed by its 
sheer bulk and by the author’s handling of 
his multitudinous detail. Not primarily a 
small library book. 

See Booklist 29:341 Jul. ’33. 


Bower, B. M. Open land. 
Little, $2. 


Another western on the familiar theme of 
conflict between settlers and cattle men. 


1933. 305p. 


Bromfield, Louis. The 
3846p. Harper, $2.50. 


In his dedication to his children the 
author says “ ‘The farm’ is written for you, 


farm. 19383. 
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who were all born long after the war ended, 
so that you may know a little of what it 
was like to have lived before 1914.” And 
this is perhaps the best introduction to the 
book. It is a description of a way of living 
rather than a story, a family history rather 
than a novel. Something like Glenway 
Westeott’s The grandmothers, done with 
less of melancholy. Not for readers who 
need story interest. 


Buck, Pearl S. The first wife, and other 
stories. 1933. 312p. John Day, $2.50. 
The biographical sketch which prefaces 

this volume will be welcomed by the many 

readers who want to know something of 
the author’s life and _ personality. The 
stories themselves fall into three groups: 
stories of old and new China contrasted ; 
stories of the revolution; and stories of 
the great flood. 

See Booklist 30: 17 Sept. ’33. 


De La Roche, Mazo. The master of 
Jalna. 1933. 379p. Little, $2.50. 


Unprecedented hard times have come to 
the Whiteoak family at Jalna since last we 
heard of them. This fourth volume is par- 
ticularly concerned with Renny, his rela- 
tions with Alayne and their small daugh- 
ter Adeline (who is a _ reincarnation of 
Gran) and his struggles to keep the family 
together against forces of change. Lovers 
of Jalna will read this with pleasure at 
meeting old friends and will hope for an- 
other volume. 


Gale, Zona. Old-fashioned tales. 1933. 


3850p. Appleton, $2.50. 

The versatility of Miss Gale’s gift as a 
story teller are well represented in this 
collection of her stories. Her .intuitions, 
her sympathies, her homely humor and acid 
wit are all here. Reprinted from Deline- 
ator and other magazines, with a brief fore- 
word on story writing. 


Gibbs, George. Foul weather. 1933. 


279p. Appleton, $2. 

A sea story built around the incident of 
a young woman’s rescue from a _ wreck. 
Readable, and will appeal to those who like 
adventure and the sea. 


Gielgud, Val. Broken men. 1933. 288p. 

Houghton, $2. 

The usual blending of mystery, adven- 
ture and romance in sufficient proportions 
to satisfy the demand for another mystery 
story. 
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Horgan, Paul. The fault of angels. 

1933. 3849p. Harper, $2.50. 

The Harper prize novel is a story of 
musical life in an American city (plainly 
Rochester, N. Y.) in which a rich benefac- 
tor has endowed a music school, symphony 
orchestra and opera company, as_ well. 
The characters are the musicians and so- 
ciety people whose interests focus on this 
musical center. Slightly satirical, occasion- 
ally witty, not particularly significant. 


Hutchinson, A. S. M. The soft spot. 
1933. 389p. Little, $2.50. 


This is the story of Stephen Wain, to all 
appearances an upright attractive young 
Englishman, but whose moral nature had 
in it a soft spot which always gave way 
to temptation. The deterioration of his 
character from weakness to evil, and its 
effect on all lives with which he came in 
contact is minutely described, to his final 
awakening and atonement. The fine char- 
acter drawing and the interest of the story 
overcome the drawback of a jerky style. 


McPherson, G. Grey cottage. 1933. 


3819p. Macmillan, $2. 

A rather charming story of a cottage by 
the sea and its influence on those who come 
in contact with it. There is Michael, the 
painter, who lives alone in the cottage and 
finds peace and contentment there; Mar- 
garet Peters, who is the embodiment of the 
cottage to Michael, but, despite her love 
for him, refuses to marry him; shy Kather- 
ine, who also loves Michael and serves as 
his release from the solitude of the cottage; 
and Owen, to whom the cottage brings un- 
rest and longings which he himself cannot 
define. 


Rosman, Alice Grant. Protecting Mar- 
got. 1933. 282p. Minton, $2. 

This author can still tell a good story, 
although she may be tending toward a fixed 
pattern. However, there is much in the 
character of Margot, whose husband had 
deserted her early in marriage and who 
ever since has been protected by her family, 
as well as in the situation of the two lov- 
ers, to hold interest. 


Ryerson, Florence and Clements, Colin. 
Mild oats. 1933. 3820p. Appleton, $2. 
A story of adolescence by those who know 

its thrills and heartaches. Jane and 

Chump already known to us in This awful 

age continue to experiment with life. Their 

experiences will probably be more amusing 
to adults than to their contemporaries. 
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Wodehouse, P. G. Heavy weather. 
1933. 314p. Little, $2. 


Characteristic story by this author of 
rollicking tales of well bred people. An 
English peer who is a pig fancier and the 
publication of some indiscreet memoirs are 
factors in the plot. Along with an only 
son in love with a chorus girl. 

See Booklist 30: 18 Sept. '33. 


Children’s Books 
For younger children 


Borski, Lucia Merecka. 
the bear. 1933. 129p. illus. Long- 
mans, $1.75. 398 
Thirteen fairy stories translated from the 

Polish and commended to our attention in 

a foreword by Eric P. Kelly. Mostly 

about animals, the tales are told with 

much freshness and simplicity. 


The gipsy and 


Carpenter, Frances. Tales of a Russian 
grandmother. 1933. 292p. illus. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 398 


Stories told to two children living in pre- 
‘Revolutionary Russia by their old nurse. 
Genuine stories some of which have been 
translated from basic sources, reflecting 
the life, spirit and beliefs of the people. 


Colum, Padraic. 
lahy. 1933. 
$2.25. 


It was the big tree which made the vil- 
lage of Bunlahy famous, for here it was 
that the stories were told. The thirteen 
tales which make up this collection are 
told with the beauty and simplicity which 
carry the stamp of greatness. 


The big tree of Bun- 
166p. illus. Macmillan, 


Davis, Mary Gould. The handsome don- 
key. 19338. 67p. illus. Harcourt, 
$1.75. 


Baldasarre was an Italian donkey who 
was conceited and bored but who lived and 
learned. One of ; thea things which he 
learns in this book is that one becomes 
less bored when doing a good turn for 
someone else. Illustrations by Emma Brock 
add to the delight of the book. 


Flack, Marjorie. Wag-tail-Bess. 
illus. Doubleday, $1. 


Wag-tail-Bess was the name of an Aire- 
dale puppy but she wasn’t called that, be- 
cause she did not wag her tail and smile. 
This book tells how she became acquainted 
with Angus and learned to do both these 
things, as an Airedale should. 


1933. 
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Geijerstam, Gustav. My boys, a holiday 
book for big and little. 1933. 186p. 
Viking, $2. 


Olle and Svante, aged nine and seven, 
spend the summer with their parents in a 
little seaside village in Sweden. Their ad- 
ventures, concerned with boats and piers, 
the large bay where it was always windy, 
bathing and sailing, are here related. 


Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. The seven 
crowns. 1933. 189p. Harcourt, $1.75. 


The seven crowns were given Birgit on 
her 6th birthday, Birgit being a little Dan- 
ish girl living ‘in Copenhagen with her 
grandmother. Her experiences as _ . she 
spends her money make an _ entertaining 
story{ into which the author has woven 
some of the interesting features of child 
life in Denmark. 


Told under the blue umbrella; new stor- 
ies for children. 1933. 161p. illus. 
Maemillan, $2. 


This collection is the result of an at- 
tempt to select stories dealing with objects 
and experiences sufficiently universal to be 
familiar to jchildren in different circum- 
stances. These 38 realistic stories selected 
by the literary Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education include many 
well known authors as well as some with 
whom we have slighter acquaintance. 


Untermeyer, Louis. Chip: my life and 
times. 1933. 102p. illus. Harcourt, 
$1.75. 


Another life story of that favorite among 
animals, the chipmunk. It was a poet who 
overheard this story and it has lost none of 
its charm in the retelling. 


Somewhat Older 


Armer, Laura Adams. Dark circle of 
branches. 1933. 212p. illus. Long- 
mans, $2.50. 


Na Nai, a little Navaho boy born with- 
out feet to carry him over the earth, lives 
happily until an American invasion under 
Kit Carson sends his people into exile. 
From his uncle, a Medicine Man, he hears 
the tales and chants of his people and 
learns to think for himself and to listen 
to That Which Stands Within. The ma- 
terial upon which the story was based was 
the memories of the old Navahos who, as 
children, ‘endured thq suffering attending 
the “Long walk” in New Mexico. 
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Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Lone rider. 
1933. 264p. illus. Longmans, $2. 


Riding for Kit Carson, pioneer in the 
Pony Express and later scout for Carson in 
the First Regiment of New Mexico volun- 
teers during the Civil War are some of the 
experiences which make Ben Reynold’s life 
exciting from the time he is 18 years old. 
Absorbing adventures and plenty of romance 
make an appealing story. 


Mader, Friedrich. Distant worlds, the 
story of a voyage to the planets. 
1932. 3438p. illus. Scribner, $2. 


Translated from the German, this is a 
rather slow-moving tale but with the 
newly intensified interest in astronomy it 
may find readers among older boys and 
girls. 


Santee, Ross. 
of a horse. 
rar, $2.50. 


Here we become acquainted with Sleepy 
Black who tells in cowboy language the 
story of his life and something about the 
men and horses with whom he associated. 
The book will make a real appeal to those 
who care for horses and the west. 


Sleepy Black; the story 
1933. 250p. illus. Far- 


Good Non-Fiction 


De Sola, Ralph and Fredrica. Strange 
animals and their ways. 1933. 64p. 
illus. Scribner, $1.50. 590 


Curious bits of information about 25 
selected animals, birds and fishes are here 
assembled. Tree-climbing fishes and three- 
eyed lizards make interesting reading. A 
foreword by Raymond L. Ditmars lends a 
note of authority to this unusual infor- 
mation. 


Smith, Susan. Made in Germany and 
Austria. 1933. 75p. illus. Minton, 
$1.50. 709.43 


The decorative arts of the world owe 
much to Germany and Austria. Dresden 
china, Niirnberg wood carving and metal 
work, toys and the work of the Tirolean 
peasants are discussed in this book. 
Albrecht Diirer is given special prominence 
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in connection with Niirnberg and its in- 
fluence on the world. 


See Booklist 30: 23 Sept. ’33. 


The happy grove. 
Scribner, $2. 


Kang, Younghill. 
1933. 3826p. illus. 
921 


Born in Korea “with an eagerness and 
curiosity for the distinguished and beauti- 
ful,” cutting his hair at the age of 11 as 
a symbol of his breaking away from the 
bondage of the traditions which have been 
so vividly described, walking on foot 300 
miles over the mountains to Seoul to obtain 
a Western education—these are some of 
the experiences which fill Younghill Kang’s 
early life here described as simply and 
beautifully as the life and customs which 
he depicts. Those who enjoyed Grass 
roof will find that plot here adapted to 
younger readers. 


Lawson, Edith W. Better citizenship 
for little Americans. 1933. 176p. 
illus. Beckley-Cardy, 70¢. 323.6 
A book for class reading in 2d and 3d 

grades. Themes are chosen to emphasize 

careful use of time, money and material. 

Might be useful in libraries. 


Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, the minute man of 733. 1933. 
202p. Appleton, $1.75, 921 
A biography of President Roosevelt for 

young people. Quite laudatory but em- 

phasizes those qualities which make his 
appeal to the people of today so strong. 


Moses, Belle. 


Winslow, Charles S. and Michaels, Fan- 
nie L. Chicago past and present. 
1933. 280p. illus. Rand, 92¢. 

977.31 


Altho written primarily for Chicago chil- 
dren, this book will have value as supple- 
mentary reading @lsewhere. It tells the 
story of Chicago from early times to the 
Century of Progress, often adopting the 
biographical approach, thru such characters 
as Eleanor L. Kinzie, Mark Beaubien, Wil- 
lian B. Ogden, Cyrus McCormick, and Jane 
Addams. 








